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of name totems, dream totems, and parental totems. Every
legitimate child, he tells us, was provided at birth with a totem
by his or her parents ; and the males, when old enough to do
so, were allowed to choose an additional totem. Every man
of the tribe possessed as his individual totem an animal or a
tree, and in addition always a species of fish as his second
totem. Thus, the Ipi had that system of linked totems which
has been recorded elsewhere in British New Guinea.
The initiation of young men was practised by both groups
of tribes : among the Ipi the youths were presented to Kovave,
the god of the mountains; among the Namau they were
presented to Kaia Imunu, the god of the sky, who was believed
to enter into them through the sap of a cane which they had
sucked. The initiation rites were divided into several successive
stages : during their performance the youths were secluded in
the sacred club-houses of the men, which Mr. Holmes repeatedly
describes as totem-temples. At the first stage of initiation
among the Ipi the novices were shown a long mask hanging
from the roof of the temple (eravo); this mask, they were told,
represented the god Kovave, whom they would meet at a later
stage of initiation. As usual, the humming sound of bull-
roarers played a conspicuous part in the ceremonies, being
supposed to be the voice of the god to whom the novices were
introduced. Among the Ipi an interesting feature at the final
stage of initiation was the discharge of a cloud of arrows in
the direction of the novices, who thereupon dropped to the
ground as if they had been mortally wounded. Mr. Holmes
does not explain this particular ceremony, but we may con-
jecture that it formed part of that pretence of death and
resurrection which has been a conspicuous feature of initiatory
rites in many regions of the world.
Important objects in the social and religious life of the
people were the large carved wooden masks which are amongst
the most remarkable products of their native art. These masks
were sacred, and as such they were burnt at the conclusion of
the religious ceremonies at which they had figured ; it would
have been thought sacrilege to keep them or to dispose of them
in any other way. Young men wearing a particular type of
mask, and clad in grass petticoats that reached to the knees,
were deemed by the vulgar to be god-men, messengers of the